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certain foreign countries on the export of from their 
own factories, which were said to have a rous effect 


WOMEN’S LIBERAL FEDERATION. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS, 1889. 


THE CONFERENCE (continued.) 


The next subject was The Sugar Bounties,” opened by 


Mrs. Oostelloe, Westminster. 

The chair was now taken by Mrs. 0. B. McLaren, who 
stated that she, as a mother of some sweet-toothed children, 
was deeply interested in this question. The following paper 


was then read by Mrs Costelloe :— 
Sud AR BOUNTIES. 


t meeting last week at St. James's Hall was told 
by Sir William Harcourt that it was gathered to attend the 
funeral of the Sugar Bill. If the Bill was unquestionably 
dead, there would be no need for anyone to enter upon the 
ungracious task of criticismand blame. De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum. There are pany of living abuses and dangers 
against which we Liberals mai ght profitably have spent our 
strength. But the Sugar Bill is not dead. At the most, it 
is in a state of suspended animation, and it 9 70 at any 
moment, awaken into activity. Mr. W. H. Smith’s replies 
in the House, though marked with his customary subtle 
ingenuity, cannot be taken as a certificate of decease, and, 
afore we realise it, the Bill may be among us again. We 
must therefore be prepared to kill it, if it raises its head. The 
deadliest weapon to attack this Bill is the simple explana- 
tion of what it means. It is impossible to believe that it 
would find any support in the country at large if the facts 
were understood. It is impossible to believe that it would 
not meet with bitter opposition not only from its present 
arch-enemy, Sir Thomas Farrer, but from the rest work- 
man, ignorant of the science of statistics, but alive to his 
own good and the good of his fellow-men. If it comes to life 
again by the fostering medical care of its prime supporters, 
we must take care that there shall be a popular agitation 

inst it, such as was the agitation against Mr. Goschen’s 

eel and Van Tax, and the result will be as successful. 
The importance of the issue which is raised by the Sugar 
Bill, introduced by Baron de Worms, can hardly be over- 
stated. It proceeds wee a convention which was signed 
on the 30th of August, 1888, by Lord Salisbury and Baron de 
Worms on behalf of this coun tl and by the representatives 
of Germany, Russia, Spain, Italy, and Holland. The repre- 
sentatives of Austria and Belgium signed subject to reser- 
vations, which left them practically free to retire. The 
United States has entirely refused to take any part in the 
negotiations. Sweden, Norway, and Denmark attended 
the conference, but refused their assent. France and 
Brazil are uncommitted. The convention arose out of an 
amiable endeavour started by Baron de Worms in the 
interest of the so-called Fair Trade” party in this country 
to secure the general abolition of the bounties allowed by 


The 


| 


the six contracting countries, 


on the English sugar refiners. It is not necessary to discuss 
the good or evil of this well-meaning enterprise, because it 
came to nothing. Baron de Worms soon found, as the Parlia- 
mentary papers clearly show, that the practical control of 
the conference was taken by the representatives of Ger- 
many, whom Lord Salisb has on all occasions been 
feverishly anxious to propit te. The Baron acco 
was driven, point by po ib, £0 adopt a series of clauses w 
he had himself condemned when they were first. proposed, 
and the result was that the convention, as it came out in 
the end, had no relation at all to the 1 proposal. 
There is now no question of annihilating bounties b 
general agreement. The five countries who have contracted 
with us that they will abolish bounties for stated, 
and to them enormously valuable, considerations. It is this 
quid pro quo which is the essence of the present situation, 
and as the stipulation in question happens to be entirely 
contrary to an existing Customs law, it is necessary to 
carry the present B before the convention can take 
effect. The price which Lord Salisbury and Baron de Worms 
romised Germany and the rest, to buy off their 
bounties, is made up of three parts: (1) That we, and our 
colonies, shall ee exclude from our ports all sugar, 
whether raw or manufactured, which comes from any 
country giving any bounty, however small, and however 
indirect. This, for shortness, may be called The Boycott.” 
(2) That we, and our colonies, shall surrender our own 
right of judgment as to which countries have deserved 
to be ee and be bound by the decisions of a 
pean committee containing one delegate from each of 
the main business of the 
committee being to decide the enormously difficult question 
‘whether, under a series of complicated and technical laws, 
such a country as the United States may not be in some 
way beneki fo ve an indirect bounty in some form on sugar. 
This may be called The Inquisition, (3) That we bind our- 
selves and all our colonies in all time coming not to give 
any preference anywhere to our colonial sugar as compared 
with German or other sugar, while we allow all the other 
nations to give D to their colonies as they 
notoriously do. This I s call the Self-denying Ordin- 
ance.” e Bill now before Parliament is not concerned 
with the third point, which relates to the future of our 
Colonies; but it proposes to give the Government the 
necessary powers for ca out the boycott” and sett: 
up “the inquisition.” Let us see for a moment what w 
— if, in spite of the strong opposition already mani- 
fest, the Government should revive the Bill and command 
the obedience of a sufficient number of their mechanical 
rt ee to carry it. I need not tell you, who are nearly 
all concerned with housekeeping bills, that the price of 
sugar has fallen enormously in recent years, avel 
show that between 1877 and 1886 the yearly average 
fell from about 258. per cwt..to about 11s. It is 
doubt—indeed, it is the stock a ent of the Baron and his 
friends, that a great part of fall in prices is the result 


of the foreign bounties in question. They may be, or rather 
they certainly are, bad financing for the countetes that 
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created them and unfair competition for our producers; 
but for the wholeof ourconsumers, andabove all for the rc 
mass of the poor as consumers, they have n, 
and are, an enormous — The 5 a of 325 
sent to us is stated by Baron de Worms a 
000 2 a year. Now, inasmuch, as the foreign 
makers who feceive bounty are screwed down by 
© Competition of the world in our open market to the 
2 urrent price, it is an obvious piece of arithmetic that 
no serious fraction of the £9,000,000 can go intotleir pockets— 
though Lord Salisbury has attem to say the opposite. 
A little of it bably to make up for the defects of 
deficient machinery Bad inferior me in a few of the 
foreign factories, but the mass of it must go into the 
Sgro, of the British workman in the pape of a. reduction 
in the price of „ As a matter of fact, the com- 
. of the W. India trade, who complain 
that they are undersold here by this bounty-fed sugar, 
themselves estimated, even in 1884, that the reduction of price 
in the English market due to the bounties in question was 
£5 a ton—or, in other words, zd. in the Ib. It be evident 
to you that this reduction would be annihilated by any 
. which abolished the bounties, even if it did not 
interfere with the sugar trade in any other way. But the 
effect of the present convention, if the Bill is carried, will 
peone sy be even worse than that. For the proposal is that 
he dissenting countries, including France, from which we 
receive a la rt of our present 8 be absolutel 
shut out t the German and Russian beetroot, whic 
will be admitted, will be no longer reduced in prices by 
bounties, and will therefore be so much dearer anyhow— 
and that it will have to compete in our market with nothin 
except the West Indian and certain other cane sugars whic 
are notoriously dearer. No one can profess to measure the 
total effect of this change in enhancing price. The one 
thing certain is that prices will be far higher under the con- 
vention than they would be without it. If they were to 
continue fairly low after the passage of the Bill it would 
only prove that they would have gone lower, but they are 
practically certain to go up, and may very possibly rise to a 
startlin 75 My reason for saying this is that under 
Baron de Worms’ plan a com tively limited area of beet- 
root sugar will have the market all to itself, except in so far 
asthecane sugarof the West Indies and certain other countries 
can compete. At the present price the West Indian planters 
say they are killed out. They are the most eager promoters 
of this Bill. Evidently, therefore, they ex 


pect that under this 
Bill the N will rise to a figure at which they can sell at 
a proflt 


eir dear cane sugar to the British working man. 
And it must alwas be borne in mind that the West Indian 
methods of manufacture are very backward and very waste- 
ful, and that in addition they actually levy a colonial export 
duty on their own sugar. Now let me point out how the 
take will stand. Even at the high prices which would pay 
them, the West Indies cannot send us as much sugar as we 
require, For it must not be forgotten that we are pre-emi- 
nently THE sugar-buyers of the world. Asa matter of fact, 
we buy at the present time one quarter of all the sugar that 
is e anywhere, and our demand is rising rapidly. The 
annual value of the whole sugar produce of the West Indies 
is not more than five millions sterling, and this figure 
represents the mere reduction in price caused in Great 
Britain by the action of the foreign sugar bounties. 
The West Indians themselves admit these statistics. 
The production of beetroot or a has rapidly overtaken 
and has now passed the production of cane r, and the 
former is now more than half the oy ae But the supply 
of even the dear cane r would be limited by the Govern- 
ment plan, because nearly one-third of the cane-producin 
area would be within “the boycott.” A large proportion o 
the beetroot sugar of the world would inevitably also be 
shut out, and if the inquisition bureau took strong views 
the proportion might rise nearly as high as one-half. It is 
clear that if the boycott” were put in force inst the dis- 
senting powers, we should be at the me of the beetroot 
1 1 — 77 of Germany, Russia, Holland, Italy, and Spain. 
ithout them, in other words, there would be an English 
sugar famine, The result, of course, would be that, in the arti- 
ficial monopoly created by boycotting, the other beetroot 
countries—such as France, Germany, and her friends—could 
fix their own price. An artificial scarcity would be created 
in the market, and the state of things in the present moment 
when sugar has suddenly risen a penny in the lb.—largely 
because there is some misapprehension of a short arp ney. 
show you how enormously any limitation of the usua supply 
may increase the retail price. But even beyond this there 
would be, as I have said, an artificial monopoly. The s 
trade, in any case, is in the hands of comparatively few 
houses. Ifthe beetroot trade in our market were limited 
artificially to the five countries named, it would be the 
simplest thing in the world for the 50 or 100 great sugar 
houses which dominate their supply to create a sugar trust, 
and dictate their own pce to the consumer. This is nota 
hypothesis. Under the . of protection a similar 
sugar trust has been crea in the United States, and has 
run up prices accordingly. If our markets are ever in the 
power of a German ring there is no saying where the 
eye may goto. InGermany itself, at the present moment, 
he housewives have to pay for their sugar twice the price 
that we pay, and get a worse article after all, Now I will 
just ask you to consider fora moment the endless mischief 
which must result from any serious increase in the price 
of sugar, Take, in the first place, the direct results, 


average abou 
Baron de Worms cal 
sugar” is a serious affair. I have ascertained from a working 
woman, whom I know well, in the East End, what is the 
practical effect to her of the 
may be taken at a penny in the pound, and I 
means to 
earnings—or, in other words, it presses as 
it were an income tax of Is. in t 
a matter of money. 
enters, form a large part of the healthy and helpful comforts 
of the homes of 
fortless enough! Every point a which you lessen these 
harmless comforts tends to drive 

temptation of the kind of comfort which waits for them at 
the corner of the street. 
one jot less comfortable than they fairly might be is to do 
the work of the devil. Now let us take the effect of dear 
sugar upon industry. S 


One firm 
season, of whom the greater part are women, whereas, 
according to the last census returns, the total number 
of hands employed in all the 
was not 5,000! 
consequent cheapness of jam has been in all poor households. 
You will also at once observe that the prosperity of the jam 
trade involves the increase of other trades, 
hand, it means an enormous demand for jars and jam crocks: 
on the other, it has promoted 
difficult to exaggerate, the useful and important industry 


55 F This, as you all know, comes as a godsend 
o the 


the first 
the most 
stances, a 


Ever since the fiscal reforms of Cobden and Gladstone 
began, the cheapening of the common foods of the 
people has been one of fhe main canons of finance, The 
men who carried out free trade knew, by the bitter 
experience of the past gone the enormous check 
to human happiness, and to the natural improvement of the 
lives and homes of the r, which came of tampering 
with their food supply. rise in price, which may be of 
very little consequence at an income of even £200 a year, 
becomes a very serious thing when you have to run the 
house on 208. a week. And as there are over 25 million souls 
in this country who have to live on yearly earnings that 

t £35 per adult, it will be readily seen that what 
n fractional increase in the price of 


resent rise in su 


r, which 
nd that it 
her a loss of about one-twentieth of her week] 
hard on her as if 
E. But it is not merely 
Sugar, and things into which sugar 


e very poor. God knows they are com- 


hem into the ever-present 


To make the homes of the poor by 


ugar is not merely a food of the 


people—it is itself the raw material of many trades, and 
almost all of these are, in their turn, concerned with the 
e of articles that go to increase the comforts of 

e 
most important is the manufacture of 
other preserves. 
whole army of men and women. It 


entirely under the stimulus of cheap sugar, on which it is 
absolutely d 


r. Iwill ask you to consider them shortly. The 
m, marmalade, and 
ves . to a 
s rapidly increased, 


It is a trade which 


ependent. It is pre-eminently an English 


trade, for it so prens that we are the jam makers of the 
world. 


imports of 
themselves 215 times between the years 1885 and 1888. 
alone 


Notwithstanding an import duty of 30 per cent, the 


lish jam into the United States multiplied 
employs 2,000 people in the busy 


r refineries of the kingdom 
need not point out to you what a boon the 


On the one 


to an extent which it is 


ricultural interest, because, as Mr. Gladstone was 
point out many years ago, fruit-growing is really 
racticable use to which, under present circum- 
portion of the English land can be put. The 
second industry which has arisen out of cheap sugar is the 
manufacture of confectionery. This again is a rapidly 
increasing trade, in which English manufacturers have been 
able to create a large val teal business. It employs, in like 
manner, a very large number of hands, mostly women, and 
it brings in its train a very considerable demand for subsidi- 
ary articles, such as, for example, fancy boxes. A third 
trade of an . character, is the manufacture of bis- 
cuits and cakes, is again is a matter which concerns the 
rmless comforts of all classes, and the manufacturer has 
received a great stimulus from the cheapness of sugar, and 
will be correspondingly crippled by a in the price. I 
need not point out to you what an enormous amount of 
employment is represented by the development of such a 
trade as Huntley and Palmer's, whose wares, as ever 
traveller knows, are exported to all parts of the world. 
Besides the great biscuit factories, there are, of course, a 
multitude of smaller shops which manufacture cakes and 
fancy bread. Everywhere you have the attendant train of 
subsidiary trades, such as, for example, the makers of 
biscuit boxes. Yet another business is the manufacture of 
chocolate. Some of you may know that the French houses 
have actually founded factories in this N because of 
the advantage they obtain by the cheapness of sugar here. 
Such a movement of trade means, of course, an absolutely 
new source of employment for British labourers, which dear 
sugar will at once defeat. And at the same time, the 
cheapening of chocolate is a clear advantage for the diet of 
the people. One more branch of trade, very seriously invol- 
ved, is the manufacture of such aerated drinks as lemonade. 
The cheapening and popularisation of these is of evident 
advan to the promotion of temperance, and at the same 
time their manufacture and distributionand the manufacture 
of the necessary bottles involves a considerable total of labour. 
Now, of all these five trades that I have mentioned it is clear 
that their prosperity is more or less directly involved with 
the comfort of the lives of the people, but it is also true 
that the cheapness of their — tends again to 
promote the prosperity of the growing industry of coffee - 
rooms, eating-houses, and restaurants;and the multiplication 
of these is a healthy sign of the times, and an excellent form 
of competition with the public-house. I know not how 
many more applications of sugar there may be in other 
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3 it is clear already that the modern applications 
of 3 have made 1 de eigne Een in 8 


when sugar is 7 od i 
bl used at an 
de ue evident from 


the 8 refin 
to." But the dislocation of trade will hardly be confined to 
such home industri 


—namely, France and the United States - there is at present 
a free trade minority endeavo to make head against 
a powerful protectionist opinion. e successful practice 
of England is the sheet anchor of the free trade ag oe 
If the Protectionists can say that England has 
here back, and can raise the cry that England has herself a 
ostile customs law — their warfare against English im- 
rts will undoubtedly become more bitter, as between 
his country and France the commercial situation is very 
delicate already, and there are powerful interests there that 
will seize on the earliest ee to make it worse. Under 
the present restrictions we export to them manufactures 
worth more than 37 millions sterling, and the whole of that 
enormous trade is 3 by anything like a customs 
war. Into the more abstruse aspects of the question I will 
not now attempt to enter. I have referred to the “ Inquisi- 
tion,” and I think you will see that our relations with 
other countries must be serious] — 2 any plan b 
which we surrender even our libe of on as rega 
their at the orders of their rivals in trade. 
What Icalled the ‘‘Self-denying Ordinance” may easily become 
a source of extreme difficulty and friction as regards our 
t colonies. They have not really been consulted on that 
ranch of the ayy rest and a — on such as this, which 
hampers the fiscal liberty we have conceded to them, even 
ainst ourselves, is almost as unconstitutional as it is 
iculous. They are not, as a rule, free-trading communities 
now, but it is most desirable that they should form customs 
unions amongst themselves; and if — | do so they would 
most naturally desire to favour colonial sugar as against 
that of Germany or Russia. Yet it is proposed to tie their 
hands! Finally, there is the enormously-important question 
of the effect of the Government proposals upon the wide 
range of most favoured nation clauses which have now come 
to constitute a kind of charter of British commerce. 
Notwi the quibbles of the Government, there is 
no doubt that other powers not agree that we should 
be giving them the most favoured nation’s treatment if we 
boycott their sugar, and let their rivals in. You do 
noe generally consider yourself to be showing impartiality 
if you invite one aquaintance to dinner and slam the door in 
the next one’s face. If our commercial enemies are enabled 
to say that we have so payer false to the faith of inter- 
national engagements, our defence against tariff wars 
will be gone. I have ventured to go into some details of the 
evil working of the proposed Bill, not merely use of 
the importance of this one measure but also because I think 
that we, as women, may Berens take the opportunity to 
direct public attention to the whole question of the cheapen- 
ing of the food of the poor. The improvement of the 
homes of the millions of working families was one of the 
main objects of the tariff reforms which Mr. Cobden n 
and Mr. Gladstone carried out. The policy of a free breakfast 
table is as important now as it wasthen. It has been carried 
out to a certain extent, but there still remains something to 
do. We still levy on several items of the national food and 
harmless comforts of the poor a — total of taxation, 
which women ought to make a a al effort to change. 
The most serious is the tax on tea. hind that there is the 
meaningless tax on cocoa and chocolate, and many other 
items. erhey are mere survivals of that vexatious obsolete 
customs system which it is one of Mr. Gladstone's chief 
glories to have swept away. These last mean remnants are 
retained more by the mere inertia of our politics than by any 
better reason. e whose special sphere is always said to 
be the home may well indicate our place in practical politics 
by compelling public attention to this lingering injustice, 
and if we can but awaken the public conscience e evil, 
we will not have long to wait for its redress. (Cheers). 


No one rising to continue the discussion, Mrs. McLaren 
said that she supposed they were unanimous on the subject. 
She proposed that they should pass a resolution condemning 
the action of the Government in promoting the Sugar 
Bounties Bill. This was seconded by Mrs. Broadley Reid, 
who expressed the fear that Political Economy was not 
taught in girls’ schools as it should be. She also urged the 
associations to take every opportunity of discussing the 
question of Free Trade v. Protection. 

Miss Bright (Leamington) supported the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. On the proposition of Miss 
Bright, seconded by Mrs. Costelloe, it was also resolved to 
urge the different associations to pass a similar resolution, 
and to send copies of them to Baron Henry de Worms, In 
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the absence of Mrs. Theodore Fry, who was suffering from 
severe hoarseness, the chair was now taken by Miss Orme, 
who called upon Mrs. Bateson to read a paper on 


THe LAND QUESTION, 


Bateson said: One of the most encou 
3 and socially, is the peng ty 


by the land 
ion begins to be unive — Ly 


comes into view. thro’ exhaus- 
tion that the land question has been brought to the front. 
Hitherto men have looked hopefully to various agencies 
that were expected to do the great work of levelling up—of 
reducing the hideous discrepancy between the highest and 
the lowest strata of society. Much was expected from the 
litical enfranchisement of the people, much from educa- 
ion, from free trade, from new inventions, and from the 
marvellous improvements in macninery. et here we are, 
still face to face with the old problem o 1 
on the one hand and the utmost display of 
verty on those who toil 
but too o the heritage of 
Now, what is it w enables one section of societ 
to fare 5 every day without toil or anxiety, while 
slave unceasingly for a bare crust—nay, must 
be only thankful if even the work can be found by which to 
ttance? All manner of explanations 
ous and recondite ; 
but there is one answer which, from its very simplicity, has 
been too long passed over, and which will compel recognition 
more and more in proportion as our peor begin to look 
into this subject for themselves. We have to bear in mind 
the simple fact that th besos gry of which wealth can be 
made, everything which sustains life in man or beast, every 
source of industry, is drawn from the soil of the planet on 
which we live. e old guessing e of vege- 
table, or mineral” assumes, correctly enough, that in those 
three departments of Nature’s kingdom substances are 
contained. Well, suppose that Nature's kingdom belongs 
not to Nature’s sons and 2 at large, but to a chosen 
few of them, is it not clear that results must follow on such 
a monopoly transcending all others in importance? The 
holders of the land occupy a vente 5 with which 
nothing else can compare; it is only by their permission 
that the rest of are able to exist. Those few hap 
ones can shut out all others entirely at their own will otf 
pleasure. When they have labourers enough to till the 
ground for them up toa certain point, they need not treat 
with other people—indeed, the other peo e simply become 
a burden to be got rid of. This is the idea, the 
which must be held if we would solve the riddle of 
pauperism, Let us dwell on this a truth. How- 
ever much we may differ as to the amount of evil practically 
resulting from private property in land; however divergent 
54 be our views as to the cure of those evils, it can hardly 
be denied that those who have the land could, if they chose, 
starve those who are without fundamental advantage ; 
and this I therefore call an elementary truth. The great 
matter for us is to try first to understand the disease, to see 
what ails this poor world of ours, without saying at once 
how it may be Light will dawn on us as to the 
method of cure if we can but find what our miseries proceed 
from. Political economists have often told us that the evils 
we complain of were sure to arise some day or other from 
over-population. They say that the earth’s productive 
powers are liable to be overtaken by the increased number 
of mouths claiming to be fed. This may in theory be true, 
but it is verv far from being a real danger at present, or, for 
what we can see, at ay time within measurable limits. 
The world is not only richer now than it ever was, but it is 
richer in proportion to population. There are more people 
to feed, and an infinitely ter abundance of food for them 
all, if only it were properly distributed. An enormous * 
rtion of wealth is wasted every day that 1 of 
Jod, of clothing, of everything that is wan by the 
hun and the naked. This, we are told, is caused by over - 
uction! How can there be at one and the same time 
th too many 1 75 and too much food for them? That 
is the riddle; and the key will be found in the monopoly b 
a few of those natural resources which should be accessible 
to all. The day may be yet far distant, but it will come, 
when it will seem a thing monstrous and astounding that 
any individual man should have been allowed to cast his 
eyes over thousands upon thousands of broad acres, and to 
say, These are mine.“ His own, to dig or leave as a wilder- 
ness ; to find pleasurable for the hunting of deer, or profit- 
able for the feeding of sheep; to permit tenants to occu 
or, if he think fit, to bid them depart. ‘Depart whither?” 
it mer be asked. The landlord is not constrained to reply. 
For the sake of sheep and deer did the great Highland clear- 
ances take place earl 
the improvements.” 
improved off the face of the earth! Happily there is another 


ting even more 


in our century. They were called 


th und they stand upon. 
je their labour. 
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those whose luck it is to own the land; and through this 
monopoly of Nature's storehouse everything which should 
enrich the labouring classes only renders their condition the 
more helpless ; labour becomes more and more a drug in the 
market. My object in writing this brief paper is not to dog- 
matise about remedies, but to stimulate thought and inquiry. 
I would strongly urge all those who have not yet come 
across Mr. Henry rge’s books to read without dela 
those two marvellously stirring works, *‘ an 
Poverty” and “Social Problems,” in which he not only lays 
bare the disease of our social t pro undies definite 
remedy. Whether or not he hit upon the true solution, 
it will at least be found that he arouses the to the 
8 of the problem to be solved. He takes to pieces 

e machinery of our social life, showing how cl and 
inharmonious the working of it must necessarily while 
the construction remains what it is. Viewed in the light of 
his teaching, all our efforts appess pany and inadequate to 
meet the evil of pauperism. it is that disappoint- 
ment dogged all our efforts. Trades unions may thrive, 
co-operation may flourish, but the sweater still holds his 
ground, Free corn loads our quays, but still the children 
cry for bread. And what ignorant, what frantic devices 
are we put upon to cure it all! 1. call out for protection 

ain, as though the world had not starved dismally in the 
old days of dear corn. Another fallacy, and a very common 
one, is that all manner of wasteful expenditure is good for 
trade; that the more silks and satins a fine lady can manage 
to get through in the year, the more good she is doing 
the world in general. It must bea pleasant thought that self 
and charity ean thus both be red to at once. It is not 
going beyond actual fact to say that many people believe 

that if the rich ceased to demand luxuries the poor 

would lack necessaries. They tell us that the rich man by 
consuming the peach enables his ener to consume the 
potato. It therefore becomes a kindness in Dives to con- 
sume the peach, though the skill and the labour are the 
gardener's. That is the sort of absurdity which people are 
induced to adopt, by letting 0 8 common-sense. ft may 
be supposed that if women study politics they ought also to 
study political economy. If they do they will have their 
work cut out for them. Those who have leisure enough and 
brains enough: to en in the study systematically are 
much to be envied; for most of us, something less must 
serve. If we cannot grasp science, we can at all events hold 
steadily by that common-sense which true science will not 
contradict ; and it is as guided by their own plain human 
un erstanding that I would appeal to our people to look at 
this land question. No other is to be named in comparison 
with it—it is the question; it is the to be or not to be” of 
the world’s democracy. 


Dr. Kate Mitchell expressed the opinion that there was 
more in the over-population than Mrs. Bateson would admit. 


Miss Orme then called upon Mrs. Oscar Wilde to read a 

paper on 
Home RULE. 

Mrs. Wilde said: Miss Orme and ladies,—So much has been 
said all over the country about Ireland and Home Rule that 
it seems almost superfluous that anything more should be 
a on the matter unless it were something new, and 
this I am afraid I cannot offer you. It does not seem to me 
that there is anything new to say on the subject, and I am 
afraid that in this as in many other questions on which 
parties are strongly divided, you will find that it is a ques- 
tion of temperament that decides the views of individuals, 
and that people look at facts from differing points of view 
according to this temperament. I think that I will take 
merely one fact, or rather one idea, which is in the minds of 
mapy Liberal Unionists, and in the very short space of time 
that is given to me say a few words to you on this one 
subject. So many Liberal Unionists, real Liberals, mind you 
(for what it has taken even advanced Liberals 81 years to find 
out for themselves we cannot blame a minority for bein 
still five years behindhand in seeing), say: We cannot afford 
to risk our frontier os piving Ireland Home Rule. Ireland 
will set to work with forming conspiracies, as she did 
in the last century, and then we shall simply be forced 
to invade Ireland again, as we did in the days of Oliver 
Cromwell, but this time we shall exterminate the Irish.” 
Well, now, thisisa very real terror to those who feel it to be 
so, and Mr. Froude’s new book, as a prominent Home Ruler 
remarked to me last week, is the strongest Breen that 
the Unionists have had stated on their side—that is to say, 
the strongest argument against giving a measure of Home 
Rule to Ireland. On the other hand, Mr. Froude does not 
sing ae any alternative to this, and we cannot but feel all of 
us that a country packed with soldiers and police, as Ireland 
at present is, is no roperly governed. For we remember 
what has been said, Government without the consent of 

the governed is a form of slavery ;” and we know a well- 
governed country is one in which the governed are in sym- 
pony with the governors. But if Reopte would be ing 
close their minds against prejudice, and to look at the 
Home Rule 1 on its own merits alone, and not from 
the single point of view of future danger, I think that their 
eyes would be opened, and that they would see that this is 
the demand by a nation for what are mally constitutional 
rights, and they would find their fears vanish like mists at 
if we Home Rule in Ireland, 


the — of the sun. For 

the country's laws would not then be made, as they are now, 
for one class against another, the landlords complaining 
always that they have not sufficient powers, the tenants 


— 


bitterly of being tyrannised over. Ireland 


55 as f 
is at present in a state of coercion that is apparently perma- 
nent, for coercion leads to nothing. Nothing seems to quel! 


the spirit of the Irish e, no amount of repression makes 
them forget their port ag nationality, and here in this very 
desire for nationality lies our answer to the fears of the 
Unionists. en we destroy a nation’s ideal we do both it 
and ourselves incalculable harm, but the encouragement of 
this ideal in the minds of the people will be our greatest 
ee For with this feeling graven in their hearts, 1, 
peop e would misuse their own government. This would le 
a suicidal poy: A 3 ng nation does not support 
outrages in its midst. d f er we shall find, we are 
convinced, that so far from Ireland aiding and abetting any 
foreign conspiracies against us, she will prove our best 
friend and a veritable sea-wall against invasion from the 
west. Surely the acknowledgment by the English people 
that it is justice that the people of Ireland claim —and not 
anarchy—that rdf are sti ng for, will do more towards 
real unity than this constant attempt to force alien English 
law upon the people. Unfortunately it is very difficult to 
persuade the people of England that this is so, or even to 
persuade them that there is untold misery in Ireland, even 
with the evidence of the 717 Commission before them. 
And this giving of Home Rule to Ireland and of nationality 
to her ple does not mean that Ireland should be indepen. 
dent of our Queen. She could not afford to be so, nor could 
we afford to allow her to be so. But in the Home Rule Bill 
that has once been before the country we must remem- 
ber that there was no idea of any executive power being in 
the hands of the people, nor any national question what- 
ever in the hands of the Irish Local Parliament, this includ- 
ing not only the making of war with foreign powers, but 
the "ae of coinage, the customs and everything affect- 
ing the whole realm of Great Britain and Ireland. And we 
must not forget that a gracious granting of this power will 
do far more good for the whole question than a tard 
acknowledgment wrung from us with difficulty, whic 
may ind come too late for real unity. We have made 
Ireland almost impossible to govern. Let us try now 
whether an intimate knowledge of her grievances and her 
requirements will not make her able to govern herself as we, 
blind, deliberately blind, to anything but what we narrowly 
call our own best interests, have never been able to do. It 
is is no easy task, it is no light task, that the Irish patriots 
have set before themselves. Let us honour them for their 
self-sacrifice, and in common justice accede to them what 
are but just demands. (Cheers.) 


Mrs, Brooksbank then read the following paper on 
„% A NEw PHASE OF THE IRISH QUESTION.” 
Mrs. Brooksbank said :— 


We have come to a point in the Irish Home Rule move- 
ment where I think we may pause, and ask ourselves what 
we have gained, and how we intend . more. We 
have much to congratulate ourselves upon when we see all 
around us the rapid strides this movement is taking; for 
many reasons we should be grateful, as it is perfectly clear 
that, apart from any other consideration, till the Irish ques- 
tion is settled none other can gain public attention or the 
effect of public opinion. The immense interest excited is 
not only more widespread among English working men and 
Irish peasants than ever before, but views are more intelli- 
gently held both by high and low. And while I think it is 
not necessary here to point out the high water-mark gained 
by the wave of Home Rule dashing on the beach of public 
opinion—for we must all be pretty well able to gauge the 
gains we have made—I think it is well to note the distance 
of the receding waves of our opponents in order to see what 
land we have gained from them, and this we shall do by 
observing what they have lost—that is, what they are now 
prepa to give after this long debate between two nations, 
and by comparing it with the mere scream of horror at 

iving anything the Irish wanted to which we were accus- 
omed two or three years ago. I think Mr. Clifford Lloyd's 
letter, written to the Times about two or three months ago, 
and its being published in the Times, a sign of the times: 
it is a gauge, and a valuable one, of the way public opinion 
is leaning in favour of Irish Home Rule. For what is it he 
is prepared to give Ireland! County councils—I extract 
from his letter—local self-government, administration of the 
local funds by the ple, creation of the sense of responsi- 
bility and a healthy public feeling hitherto unknown in 
Ireland, readjustinent of the payment of rates; if Home Rule 
is desirable and possible to let it grow gradually of its own 
accord, owing to the force of circumstances and the commu- 
nity of interests. Let the Irish, he says, have the same 
ary eget gery ie cua and freedom enjoyed by the people 
of the rest of the United 8 and the development of 
wholesome political life and thought. Taking into account 
all Mr. Clifford Lloyd is not prepared to give, including an 
Irish Parliament, it must be confessed that the Liberal is 
hard to please who does not acknowledge that the Unionist 
wave has receded very considerably, and left dry some very 
desirable land. Now, here I think is the sign ofan op 
nay ed a new departure, a new attitude in this question, 80 
as to get a new union among ourselves and opponents—it is 
a conciliatory phrase. With such views existing among them 
it ought to be ible to draw nearer together those 0 
differing sides who care really for the welfare of Ireland, 
boa us diferent 11 have the ware caus ie rat 

me say it was possible three years ago, but the time u. 

is 3 1 1 9 7 — to think a Mr. Dicey, in his article 
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in the Nineteenth Century for the current month, believes 
that the (ie has come to fuse Unionists and Conservatives 

ther, to the exclusion of such men as Mr. Chamberlain 
and the fate Mr. J. Bright. I think, on the contrary, that 
the time is surely come for at least all Liberals at heart, if 
not to be fused together, at least convene together in dis- 
cussing what sort of Home Rule is necessary ; the principle 
of some sort of Home Rule is becoming practically granted. 
Such an at rig as Mr. Chamberlain, so representative a 
Liberal Unionist, is in favour of an Irish legislature and an 
Irish executive; and I think we ought to welcome anyone 
who is on the right path, not jeer at him—we ought to 
desire to approach him, and discuss with him. For the sake 
of Ireland we should endeavour to stifle, not to stir political 
animosities, We should welcome and encou change of 
2 it is often made an opprobious retort on our Liberal 
statesmen ; a ever might be written on the ethics of change 
of opinion; there is chan ge, vacillation and 


and chan 
development ; the change of development is rife among men 
of open mind. Those are likely to change in the way of 
development who are truest, such a man as Mr. Gladstone. 
Vacillation I should illustrate by Lord R. Churchill; he 
never seems to know whether he is a Tory or Democrat, and 
epparently is completely trusted: by neither party to their 
life Re and who in a great and intricate question live 
intelligen and with heart and conscience, feeling the 
force of realities, who learn by living to learn and unlearn. 
Everyone who has read Professor Bryce’s paper, How we 
came to be Home Rulers,” will learn a lesson there as to the 
force of facts, of realities, acting on men of fresh and open 
ds—on minds, too, which are capable of feeling. Each 
one must answer to his own conscience for the reason of his 
change—the public has only to do with the change itself, and 
if it is a c for the better I say rapes tke anyone in 
the right path. Now, as regards Mr. Chamberlain, however 
he may explain his conduct to himself and town—there 
seems some difficulty in understanding it—he has, I believe, 
thrown himself more completely into the arms of the Con- 
servatives since he found the Liberals would not meet him 
in any way. The split at Birmingham grown into a 
chasin, and we ought to be able to make it the means of 
re-uniting the Liberal party; for Mr. Parnell’s demands, 
always moderate, always constitutional, always statesman- 
like, if 45 side by side with what Mr. Chainberlain was 
prepar to give at the Round Table Conference, will be 
ound, with some few differences, to be pretty nearly the 
same. On all Iinperial matters Mr. Parnell is ready to con- 
cede that England, as the greater and more important 
country, should be firstin everything. What more does Mr. 
Dicey or Mr. Chamberlain want? That is the spirit of Mr. 
i . Now what 1425 want, I thi 
party— party clea as to its prominent men and 
leaders by Sir Charles Russell of the heavy burden of dis- 
honour which had so long and so Ane lain upon their 
shoulders—what we want from the intelligence of the Irish 
party is their demands, of which Mr. Parnell has given 
the spirit, put into a clear, circumstantial manner and 
exact form. Not only will it show that Mr. Parnell is 
speaking for the Irish nation—the extended franchise 
has shown that—but it will show also that the Irish are 
ready to help in any way they can to make Home Rule 
ean. In a short letter, written a little time ago to 
he Daily News, I don’t know by whom, signed Anglus,” 
a sensible proposition was made that the Irish should put 
forth a programme of the Home Rule they want. Let us have 
done with negative obstruction in the House of Commons 
and begin the great work of construction. It is the duty of 
the Iris 8 help the Liberals in every way they can; 
the Liberals have a right to expect it from them. Let 
English and Irish Liberals meet and discuss together the 
lan of Home Rule, and not only English and Irish Liberals, 
bat Liberal Unionists and Liberal Conservatives. Mr, 
Francis Buxton, in a letter written tothe Times last month, 
shows how this wish fora convention is felt in different 
quarters. He says: Mr. Aird, a Conservative M. P., has 
renewed bis appeal to the common sense of the country, and 
his letter to the Times of the 18th of April suggests that a 
committee should be appointed to consider, and, if possible, 
should come to some agreement upon the Irish question.” 
Lord Rosebery, at Norwich, endorsed the same policy, but 
suggested a commission of specialists and jurists. Both Mr. 
Courteney and Mr. Chamberlain, in the debate on the 
Address, urged the prompt production of measures for the 
Irish government; and Mr. Parnell, in a speech of wise 
moderation, begged the country to treat this question as an 
open question. The joint action of parties is no new depar- 
ture, for as late as 1884 the wise action of Sir Charles Dilke 
brought about a joint settlement of the Redistribution 
scheme, and 1 relieved the country from a great 
difficulty. Surely these moderate counsels will not be 
allowed to pass unheeded. Now, the question is: are we 
ready for this convention? Are Liberals strong enough 
to hold their own? And the next question is: should it 
be our aim if we are strong enough? Are we strong enough 
to combat with the great and fatal want in the Liberal 
Unionist and Conservative mind—the failure to gauge the 
value of sentiment? For the most part they seem to dis- 
trust sentiment. No statesman can govern Ireland who 
distrusts sentiment. It is evident Mr. Balfour ignores it. 
Any absurdity that may be traced in a man speaking or 
acting under emotion, is all that ever seems to strike him in 
he action or speech. This is fatal; no matter how cogent 
the arguments, he is doomed to fail. No man can govern a 
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nation against its will by arguments; he must 

to coercion, and the zeit yee ew will prevent an English ae 
man from governing for ever by coercion. Good a nts 
and coercion have been employed ever since the Union: and 
look at Ireland’s state now—only kept in bounds by ho 
derived from the sym 9515 the first time expressed by 
the English people. rd Derby is the type of sense, but he 
finds the phrase of “the union of hearts” vague and un- 
meaning ; the new departure in feeling he cannot understand. 
It isfeelfug that understands feelingand gauges its worth, and 
syinpethy is born of and the imagina 

n 


the heart tion com- 
Men and women on the Conservative and Liberal- 
Unionist side have the fault of the English virtues. For the 
most part the English have been powerless to understand 
nations with tem nts totally unlike their own. They 
have been powerless to see that certain good institutions 
may be altogether unsuitable to differently constituted 
minds, It is a lack of imagination which prevents then 
putting themselves in the position of these nations, and 
which produces undue rigidity of character. But they goon 
always feeling it. Why cannot they . r vision also? 
To Sir Mount Stuart Grant Duff, Irelan I hopeless, 
not only as to soil and climate, but also to the innate character 
of its inhabitants. Now, he and Lord Derby are both cul- 
tivated, sensible men. Lord Derby is not if not sensible, 
but if the Irish want sympathy, and help, and belief, they will 
not get it there. It is we who must give the principle, of 
Home Rule, use we believe in it as necessary—we must 
ive it side by side with, not instead of, changes in the land 
ws. Now, are we strong enough to hold our own in con- 
vention and yet to deal with opponents as friends, en- 
deavouring that as far at least as Liberals are concerned 
Ireland shall not separate us any more, but that we will 
utilise the sense and intelligence of all sides in formulating 
this principle? Liberal Home Rulers are strong, they are 
on the winning side, because they have won the hearts of 
that large majority of the Irish * which has 1 
before been at enmity with Eng We are strong in 
Ireland, but I believe we are also strong in England, and are 
daily becoming stronger. We are strong enough to hold 
our Own. The proofs for this are not far to seek. On all 
sides we see that men and women are now beginning to 
acknowledge that some sort of Home Rule is inevitable, for 
they are beginning to admit that ours is the party which 
will win at elections. What we then have to do outside the 
House of Commons is to help to strengthen the hands of 
Liberal statesmen by influencing opinion, so that they may 
be strong on the one important point that the Irish get in 
time what they have battled for so e eee of 
their own affairs—not tentative, half-hearted measures, 
which would now be an insult to them—no tinkering, but a 
prare and real construction of Irish self-government by the 
rish people. This will include settling their land question. 
But along with this influence we should endeavour to induce 
the Liberal leaders to discuss fairly, and with a wish to 
arrive at agreement with all sides, believing they will find 
themselves less op than they think, that the sense of 
both sides will find that n has differences 
and difficulties. But why, if we are strong enough to do it, 
should we not give Home Rule to Ireland without con- 
vention with any one else? The answer, I think, is, that 


we are — enough to do it by . our opponents 
“they must help us, through the logic of facts. d even 
if we could do it alone, and it is far from im ible, we are 


too relly ‘gr now 185 „ by oe it is en e a9 with 
our stren ere is inning to grow upon us the recog- 
nition of the fact thal to settle the Irish question satis- 
factorily to Ireland and to England requires all the talent 
and concord of both parties in the State. It is use we 
are strong we can afford to say: This question is a very 
great one, it is a national question, and it would be lament- 
able if such a question had to be settled in the teeth of 
0 ition. It is a proof of our strength, and a triumph of 
Liberal opinions when we make it felt.“ The little island of 
Guernsey, with which I am nearly and dearly connected in 
the business-like way it manages its own affairs—asking 
help, and receiving it from no one but its own inhabitants— 
sets an admirable example to all communities aspiring to 
Home Rule. And in no part of England have I ever 
met with more, I have never met with nearly as much, 
loyalty of feeling as that which has surrounded me from m 
eth Dal. More and more, that this ony cor Home Rule 
is a national cry, and not the cry of a disc table faction ; 
that it must be settled codte que coate, in the teeth of opposition 
if made necessary, but that we deprecate its being so settled. 
Such a subject as this, so intimately concerning England 
as well as Ireland, and in days when men and women are 
becoming more open to reason on it—such a reconciliation 
us this, between two nations, must be made the work of a 
reat nation rather than of a great v. We have so imbued 
Jonservatives with Liberal opinions, that Mr. Ritchie has 
given us, in his Local Government Bill, a work of Liberal 
reform for England. The real enthusiast for his country 
delights that the work should be done. We all acknowled, 
that Liberal minds plan out best liberal ideas, and sincerely 
boye that the Liberals will initiate the Home Rule Bill for 
Ireland, not alone because they have borne the heat and 
burden of the strife, but because if they keep to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s principle in his Bill they will give what the majority 
of the Irish want, and they are pledged in that Bill to con- 
sider the interests of that section of Ulster which protests 
against Home Rule. But why cannot Liberals hit on some 
(Continued on page 506.) 
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WE believe that some weeks ago many of our readers received 
either directly or through their local associations a circular 
from the National Education Committee, which has its office 
at Outer Temple, Strand, London, W.C. We are anxious 
to call the attention of all earnest Liberals to the work being 
cone by this influential committee, and to point out to those 
who have not already appreciated the fact that here is an 
opportunity of using our Women’s Liberal Associations for a 
very good object. ‘The education of the poor has always 
enlisted the sympathy of good women. Many who are a 
little doubtful about venturing into the arena of politics will, 
readily enough, give time and money to such a philanthropic 
object as elementary education. We strongly recommend 
the associations to arrange for lectures from the National 
Education Committee, and thus tempt within their doors, 
perhaps for the first time, women who will afterwards become 
staunch and active Liberal workers. 

We suspect that the names of prominent Unionists, like 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley, will alarm some of our enthusiastic Irish 
workers, and they will say % We have no part and parcel 
with these men who deny justice to Ireland.” It will be a 
pity if this feeling prevails to any extent, for we ought rather 


the House of Lords would hear. 
most Conservative type, like Lord Hartington, would be 
ashamed to take part in such a reversal of their own past 
policy. But the Tories are too clever to say openly that they 
want to rob us of elementary education. They only try to 
secretly undermine the structure, hoping that at last they will 
reduce to a heap of colourless and shapeless fragments 
the remains of the Radical hopes of 1870. To prevent this 
sort of underhand burrowing work we must have a wide- 


— 


to encourage the Unionists to do any good they will do, and 
the more they occupy themselves with hoard schools the 
less mischief they will do on Irish farms. Many sound 
Radicals will be found on the National Education Committee. 
Mrs. W. P. Byles, member of the Bradford School Board, 
and Miss Mander, member of the Wolverhampton School 
Board, are members; Mr. Mundella, M.P., and Mr. Alfred 
Illingworth, M.P., are on it, and many more thorough-going 
Liberals. We believe the organisation can supply excellent 
speakers, and it will be a golden opportunity lost if our 
associations do not avail themselves of this chance of arous- 
ing interest in a question of the first importance. 

What is the work the Committee has to do? It has to 
watch, and if possible prevent, the insidious attempts of the 


Tory Government to turn back the clock nineteen years, and 
to take away the benefits of Forster’s Education Act of 1870. 


By means of Codes, and Rules, and Regulations, and by 


quiet unobtrusive tinkering of the Education Acts, as well as 
by petty persecution of board schools, and unjust pamper- 
ing of voluntary schools, the parsons think they can get the 


reins of elementary education once more entirely into their 
own hands. If they boldly proposed to repeal Forster's 
Education Act no National Education Committee would be 
needed. The nation would protest with a voice that even 
Liberal Unionists of the 


awake committee on the watch for every move of the enemy, 
and well-skilled in the technicalities of the question. These 
technicalities form the great difficulty of keeping our school 
boards truly Radical and the Education Department 
under proper supervision. A ready speaker, with a light 
conscience as to truth telling, can easily win a school board 
election on seemingly Radical cries, and when he is returned 
he does nothing but play into the hands of the parson. Few 
things are more difficult to decide than whether a candidate 
for the school board is worthy of Liberal support. A sound 
Radical, without personal vanity, who is willing to learn from 
those who know, is the safe person ; but the spurious article is 
always to the front. Here are a few of the insufficient pleas 
upon which we are urged to plump for a candidate :— 

Because he is very “broad” in his religious doctrine, or 
belongs to a sect which has been persecuted in the neigh- 
bourhood ! 

Because he spent a good deal at the last Parliamentary 
election, and was defeated ! 

Because he is an official in the local caucus ! 

But all these will not make a good school board member. 
In order to be able to judge wisely we must understand the 
principles of educational politics. We must know the history 
of the struggle, and we must satisfy ourselves who are the 
men and women whose voices deserve to be listened to. If 
we take the trouble to master these facts we shall be prepared 
to give or refuse our sympathy when any educational contro- 
versy arises in our own locality. In school board elections 
we have the franchise for householders at any rate. Mothers, 
with husbands living, are not enfranchised, but they have, of 
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course, immense influence, and a married woman can sit on 
à school board as elected member. How important then 
to study the subject carefully and conscientiously! How 
foolish to suppose that we can reach by instinct or chance 
what men have worked for years to attain! Many of our 
best working members were too young in 1870 to know any. 
thing of the tremendous fight for educational liberty then 
made by Mr. Gladstone, assisted by such men as Forster, 
Fawcett, Mill, and some who are still with us, like Alfred 
Illingworth. To the young soldiers in our ranks the tale 
must be told, and the battle fought again. The way to do 
this is to apply for a thoroughly-good well-informed lecturer 
at the office of the National Education Committee, and to 
arrange a meeting to which, for once, Liberal Unionists are 
expected to come. We are not afraid of opening our meet- 
ings to the enemy. We do not sing music-hall songs, or 
bribe housemaids with introductions to peeresses. Let us 
throw our doors wide open to all friends of education and 
have a thorough and exhaustive inquiry into our system of 
national education, and how it requires to be defended from 
Tories and to be improved by Liberals. 


There has been a good deal of regret expressed at the 
impossibility of anything like adequate discussion of the 
points raised in papers read at the Conference. We wish 
some of the ladies who attended, but were unable to speak 
then, would give us their views in letters or short articles. 
We shall be delighted to print them with replies from the 
other side, and so carry on a debate that was really stifled 
for want of time. Another subject upon which correspondence 
from the Associations would be valuable just now is suggestions 
of improvements for the annual meetings of the Federation. 
It is while recollection is fresh that this can best be done. 
A year hence we shall have forgotten the small details which 
are now remembered as important elements in the week's 
business. One suggestion has come to us about the papers 
themselves read at the Conference. Some of them were too 
long and were quite inaudible in the hall. Ladies who can 
write good papers, but have a weak voice, might ask a friend 
to read for them. Long statistics should not be read at all, 
but should be distributed in leaflets. 

ae 

A lady who is a well-known and highly-valued worker in 
‘the Irish cause, but who has never yet visited Ireland, 
wishes to find a small party of friends or a lady to travel with 
in any part of the country. She prefers staying in a few 
places and studying the people and the institutions with care, 
rather than rushing about continually. She would like best 
a party consisting of two or three ladies and gentlemen 
starting at the end of this month. If any of our readers 
know of such an opportunity, they are requested to write 
without delay to the secretary of the ladies’ committee, 
Home Rule Union, 18, Palace Chambers, S.W., when full 
details will be given. We hope that in many an English 
home the Irish map is now being studied with a view to 
taking the summer holiday over there. Any inquiries as to 
places, hotels, and general facilities for ladies and families 
travelling, if addressed to us, shall be answered at once to 
the best of our ability. 

*** : . 

The ladies’ committee of the Home Rule Union has under- 
taken a serious task in raising funds for the cost of the vans 
which are already so well known in some electoral divisions. 
The van-work seems to us by far the most original and 
characteristic work done by the Union, and it is in the 
summer and during the long evenings that most can be 
attempted. Imagine the horror of the Tory squire, with his 
parson, curate, and Primrose Dames, when he sees the van 
enter his village! He has refused the use of any kind of hall 
or schoolroom for Radical meetings. He has forbidden the 
tenant farmer to lend even a large barn. He has denied 
the Nonconformists any bit of ground for chapel or school- 
room. Surely he is safe from the curse of political education. 
No! Here is the large, handsome van drawing up in a 


prominent position, and attracting the attention of youn 
and old. Excellent leaflets, temptingly cheap booklets, a 
striking pictures, are distributed by the thousand, and when 
the sun is sinking, and Hodge and his wife have had tea, a 
splendid meeting is held, with the van as a platform. Fae 
well Tory tyranny, in face of such a clever plan as this | 


** @ 

Mrs. Edward Harrington, the wife of the famous editor of 
the Kerry Sentinel, has been os London during her 
husband’s attendance before the = Commission, He 
has been detained at Pentonville, the only chance he 
has had of seeing his friends has been during the lunch hour 
at the court. Every day this brave little woman, with her 
sweet, expressive face, and girlish form, has been seen 
threading her way to and from the Courts. Those who have 
had the privilege of talking with her in her spare moments, 
when she has not been in Court, have learned much of 
Ireland and Irish life. Mrs, Harrington really knows the 
poor of her own town, and she can tell tales of the brutality 
of Castle Government almost beyond betief. We wish her 
simple words could be heard by the members of our Asso- 
ciations, and could be weighed against the bombastic gene- 
ralities of the Unionist orators. 


* 
+ 

Mrs. Fawcett has been to freland, and has commenced 
what no doubt will be a long course of lectures and speeches 
on the subject of her visit. The leaders of our Liberal 
organisations should be well aware that this is a matter to be 
carefully considered. If Mrs. Fawcett would only consent to 
meet some of our Irish travellers, and have an open debate 
and comparison of notes, in some large hall, we should do 
well enough. But we have not heard that such a thing is 
possible to arrange. The antidote must then be given by 
a good lecture on Ireland being delivered in every place 
where Mrs. Fawcett addresses women on that subject. She 
has long been regarded as a spokeswoman of her sex, and it 
is foolish to underrate her influence. But we sincerely 
hope no one who undertakes to answer her will descend to 
the easy and mischievous method of abuse. Facts and plain 
arguments are the weapons needed. Mrs. Fawcett’s s 
delivered some time ago in Nottingham was capable of 
complete refutation from beginning to end, and wien this 
is the case an opponent may well keep her temper. Let 
Mrs. Fawcett’s points be taken one by one and fully and 
calmly exposed. 


+ 
* * 

The article in the Mieteeniſi Century signed by one 
hundred women, and giving the case against women’s suff- 
rage, has raised quite a storm of journalistic discussion on 
the question. Zhe Daily Telegraph and numerous other 
London papers have lively leaders either for or against the 
claim of women to Parliamentary representation. e Star 
devotes a column to the matter, and decides that the new 
democracy will give women the vote, but must not be 
“rushed” into it, and will not co-operate with Lord Salisbury 
and his Primrose League in creating another fancy franchise. 
Of course the Mineteenth Century will allow a right of reply, 
and then we shall have another crop of editorials, and 
further discussion. Anything which persuades people to 
think and speak seriously about Parliamentary representation 
must do good. It is the machinery of our national life, and 
we cannot consider too much whether we can improve it, 
and how. 


* 
* 

We learn with much regret that, in consequence of the 
death of the Dowager Lady Hayter, Sir Arthur and 
Lady Hayter will be unable to take part in the welcome 
to Mr. Gladstone on the occasion of his visit on Whit- 
Monday. Lady Hayter was to have sailed with Mr. 
Gladstone in his yacht, and, with Sir Arthur, to have enter- 
tained him at luncheon at Torquay. Mr. Seale Hayne, M.P., 
will now act as host in place of Sir Arthur Hayter, who has 
placed his Cornish residence at Tintagel at Mr. Gladstone’s 
disposal. 


* 
The name of Mrs. Geo ge Seaman, delegate from the 
North Islington Women’s Liberal Association was inad- 
vertently omitted from the list we published last week. 


* 

We understand that Miss Foster bas been obliged to 
resign her post as Secretary to the Ilkeston Division Women’s 
Liberal Association, as she is about to take up her residence 
near Royston in Hertfordshire. 
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1 for giving it in convention with Conservatives and 
beral Unionists, who must then feel their name an an- 
ac ? Do zou not see the expediency? Why should 
it be hopeless to think it may be ible for all to agree on 
some form in which to give er Home Rule to Ireland— 
when we look back and see what would have astounded our 
Liberal and Conservative forefathers—Liberal bills, Liberal 
in idea and shape, passing the more easily through the two 
Houses of Par nt because they are pro by a Con- 
servative executive? It may be a difficult matter for the 
traditional Conservative conscience, but with that we at 
least have not todo. Liberals have been wiseenough toaccept 
the measures heartily, knowing that when the ve them 
est d can mould them more and more into liberal form. With 
both sides more flexible, with Mr. Parnell and Mr. Chamber- 
lain 3 . in agreement on the main lines, 
0 
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and Mr. Lloyd not far off, and Conservatives 
acknowledging that something must be done, and all the 
wealth of help that will come from Liberals, surely land | 
must be in sight, and Archbishop Walsh showing the | 


advantages of the arbitration—surel 
another view of politics! The great culty of the Irish- 
American, the su e to the Conservative mind, will 
be solved and settled when the Irish return to Ireland with 
their American accents and American „ene und 
enduring strength to give backbone to Celtic emotion and 
feverish activity; when all their wealth is put into Irish 
d an ish industries, when their acuteness perceives 
that it is to the advantage of Ireland to be friendly with the 
pone sister island close to her shores, Then for the first time 
reland will rapidly grow strong, healthy, and wealthy, a use- 
ful friend to land, instead of a heavy burden, a half-de- 
populeted. miserable, and discontented land as it is now. It 
use I think it would hasten this consummation, 
nk of the misery of Ireland always 
existin und to their endless persecu- 
tion, that I should rejoice if Liberals would formulate Home 
Rule in conjoint action with political opponents. And 
I look forward to this conjoint action arising 1 from 
the influence of women in politics. Hitherto I do not think 
they have acted as mediators ; all sides will allow they have 
been invaluable partisans, Primrose Leaguers and Liberally- 
associated women. Such partisanship was as inevitable as 
it was incalculable. Parties were strained to the testing of 
the last strand of the cord on this question, every help avail- 
aie Nr 8 ä help was i ond 
ey have nobly respon e appeal, especially bravely, 
I think I may say, on what has been the unpopular side, 525 
Home Rule side. Women have sacrificed ease and time and 
pleasure for the cause, which needs their help as much as 
ever, for the cause which is not yet won. Never before, I 
suppose, has there been such a social disruption as on this 
question; however violent political feuds may have been, 
women in the rank and file were not formerly actively 
en er in canvassing and associations; there was some 
social neutral ground, some meeting point, but now every 
political feeling has been intensified and pare widened by 
women’s share in the work. I would entreat, now that we, 
having gained sufficient strength to set a contrary example, 
should exert our influence in a new way, a healing way that 
weshouldlearnand unlearn in this matter of helpand influence. 
There is a special and untrodden path in politics, that of the 
maker ; and I think women are too inventive to follow 
merely on the old political modes. Politics is a new science 
to them, and they have yet to adapt it to themselves. at 
have lissomness of mind, and they should use it to fin 
out some common ground on which to meet opponents. 
They have certain powers of soul and instincts of beauty, 
which should have full play in presenting the rights of 
sentiment. They have an instructive love of justice, which 
should be developed, and they should cultivate fairness of 
mind all round by cultivating their intellect. I want them to 
keep their political views as strongly as ever, but to display 
them according to their natural characters, and not to sub- 
merge their special modes of viewing subjects in the ordinary 
litical modes. In our addresses to women less cultivated 
should prefer that we avoid the party distinctions, the 
hitherto inevitable comparisons between the children of 
light and the children of darkness—that we simply give them 
reasons why we ourselves are Liberals or Home Rulers, 
and leave the Primroses the self-praise which our cop 
books tell us is no recommendation. In private life we call 
drawing distinctions to our own benefit invidious and 
vulgar: can we not cast out vulgarity from politics—show 
the hi hest—consent to think others ‘‘ must love it when they 
see it,” and conduct our political canvassing and addresses 
on lines that are not injurious, but according to the good 
form of private life. When we see how Rain age 
carried to excess destroys the intelligence in refusing to see 
any shade or discrimination in political Judgments, 
we see how honourable men opposed to us will freely assign 
bad motives to our best leaders, to such a man as Mr. Glad- 
stone, who has never, I believe, thought an unworthy thought 


we can rise into 


when 


or said willingly an unworthy thing of a political opponent, 
we feel that a Nemesis overhan e intellect of such they 


lose the faculty of vision. motives are constantly 
ascribed to us, from the thorny Saturday Review to 
the smallest Primrose. It is true, let us emulate such 
est people, by being different. Nemesis has overtaken 

e Saturday Review. It retains some of its unique 
humour in dealing with literary matters, but in matters 
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. it has 8 been a screamer, that lowest depth of 
redom—a political screamer—w: ri Lord De 


reprobated on the side o 

Review is entitled, amongst other things, to its own opinion 
of the eternal perdition of the “G nian” party, but 
Mr. Parnell has set it an example in moderation of expres. 
sion which it is slow either to appreciate or to follow. s, 
expedient do I think in the bade t juncture, as well as just, 
would the conciliatory attitude of women be, that I con. 
sider it would be an important factor in getting this great 
matter settled. There are many, I believe, opposed to us 
who would now come back to our side if we yaad it easy to 
them; if we were generous in dete: to forget all the 
bitterness of thought and expression h which Glad. 
stonian Liberals have been assailed both in public and 
private, particularly in early days. We remember that we 
owe Ireland a debt as a nation, which we at least do not 
repudiate. We will not abandon a single effort to obtain the 
self-government Bill she has craved for so long; we will aid 
her in her self-government by the example of our own self- 
control alongside with our own unfaltering sympathy ; but we 
will aim at bringing others to think as we do, by being as 
classic ourselves as principle will allow us, by untiring 
patience with all theories, by being bent as far us pos- 
sible on aiming at some common und of agreement. 
For the sake of Ireland as well as of England, let us make 
the right use of party spirit; let us not be contented till 
we have made such an impress on the country that the 
work of the pacification of Ireland shall represent, through 
the noble action of our party, not the justice of a party but 
the atonement of a nation. (Cheers.) 


‘* HOLIDAY.” 


MR. GLADSTONE’S 


Mr. Gladstone's visit to the South-west of England will be 
one of the most brilliant ee ever made by a political 
leader. The miners and fishermen of Cornwall will give 
him such a welcome as only the Irish could sw r. 
Gladstone has to receive so many addresses and make sv 
many speeches that the tour seems anything but a holiday. 
Still he will have delicious intervals of rest, and some poe 
at the most beautiful scenery England affords. The Truro 
river up which he is to sail in a friend’s yacht is a surprise 
to all who see it for the first time. Leaving Falmouth Har- 
bour, with its water as blue as the Bay of Naples, one sees 
the most striking woodlands rising tier above tier on each 
side of the river. The ace f is tropical at certain points. 
and so varied that the sight of Truro is always a disappoint- 
ment to the tourist. Falmouth has guite a political itor 
of its own. In 1874 it returned two Liberals in place of two 
Tories, a feat accomplished in only one other borough at the 
time of that Tory reaction. The Quakers held fast to their 
Liberalism in spite of the efforts of Sir R. N. Fowler, who 
did not hesitate to use famally influence, although differing 
from all his family in political views. Most of this Quaker 
colony have become Unionised by the persuasions of Lord 
Northbrook, and other old Friends, but some remain firm 
to the true faith. Sir Joseph Pease, M.P., who has a lovely 
villa at Falmouth, is unfortunately prevented from being 
there this Whitsuntide. When Lord Byron visited Fal: 
mouth he declared it to be full of salt fish and Quakers. We 
hope Mr. Gladstone will not have to say salt fish and Union- 
ists is its present psig Sia 

The country about tagel is full of Arthurian associa- 
tions. On the bleak Bodmin Moors there is a stream run- 
ning red, and the natives are very sure! indeed that the great 
king died there. The old castle standing on a rock quite cut 
off by the high tide is a most interesting ruin with parts 
perfect 1 to fill an imaginative mind with pictures of 
the Round Table and all its revelries. To climb up the steep 
path with a volume of Tennyson and spend a day dreaming 
of those old times is about as delicious a holiday as our little 
island can afford. Then there is the quaint town of Camel- 
ford, with all its white houses racing one another up the 
street. This must be the Camelot of the Lady of Shalott. 
and there is many an old-fashioned house on the highway 
that will do very well for her magic home. Cornwall is 
certainly full of romance and poetry, and we hope Mr. Glad- 
stone will be allowed time and opportunity to enjoy it 
thoroughly. 

Mrs. Gladstone ought to find time to see Miss Weston's 
Sailor’s Home at Plymouth, if possible. There are Sailors 
Homes everywhere now—thanks to the indefatigable en- 
deavours of good women whose hearts have been touched 
by the miserable loneliness of a stranger in the land when 
he first comes ashore and knows no one. In Plymouth the 
arrangements are wonderfully clever, and the maximum of 
comfort consistent with economy has been obtained. Hun- 
mocks are used instead of bedsteads, and the sailors like 
them better. A good sailor's home should be not merely it 
clean inn but also a sort of club. Rational amusement 
should be offered, to act as a counter temptation to the drink- 
shops. Few people but those engaged in the work know 
how much has been done through the means of these homes. 

Mr. Gladstone had a most enthusiastic reception ut 
Southampton on Wednesday, where he practically started 
on his campaign. The streets were crowded, the cheering 
was loud and continuous, and at the Deanery Grounds no 


fewer than 12,000 people assembled and gave the statesman 
joyous welcome. Many addresses were presen 


ted to him 
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a jations near and far, and in acknow- 
from Liberal ‘Asmoke, of the very distinctive victories that 


btained since the general election, and the 
hentifying 5 tion of the Liberal party, which, he showed, 
Soul vat Pere a decisive majority in favour of Home Rule. 
Alluding to the recent Sou n election he said: Mr. 
Evans was as well qualified to fight his own battles as most 
men; but Mr. Evans had a reserve behind him—(cheers)— 
and those who counted upon his absence found that the 
had caught a Tartar when Mrs. Evans a red in the fiel 
(Laughter and renewed cheers.) I give no opinion 
whatever on what may babpess in the future in the way of 
enlarging the means which women may possess of pestering 
public duties; but I believe there will be very few among 
them who will be able to sur the effort that has already 
been made by Mrs. Evans under the state of things that now 
prevails. (Cheers.) 

Yesterday (Friday) Mr. Gladstone lunched with Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley, at Broadlands, the former residence of Lord Palmer- 
ston. He also received an address at Ramsey from the 
Mayor and Corporation of that borough. 

o · day (Saturday) Mr. Gladstone to Weymouth, from 
whence he drives to Portland. Here Mrs, Eliot Yorke’s 
steam yacht—the Garland—awaits him; but on his way to 
it there is another address to be received. Some five or six 
hours’ will take him to Dartmouth, where Sunday 
will be y on board the yacht. 

On Monday the right hon. Font man is to be presented 
with an address in the Public Hall at Torquay, after which 
he will drive through Paignton and Brixham. He will sleep 
on board the yacht that night, 

On Tuesday he cruises to Falmouth, where he is also to 
receive an address. He then drives to Redruth and back 
again to Falmouth. 

On Wednesday he is to steam up the river and visit Truro, 
St. Austell and Bodmin—the latter part of the journey 
being done by rail. 

Friday is the day of the Launceston fete and of the great 
Ace meeting. At its close Mr. Gladstone will rejoin 
e yac 

On Saturday he proceeds to Iwerne Minster foi his Sun- 
day rest. 


THE WAR IN DONEGAL. 


Iro OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


On Monday, the 27th ult., the last of the Olphert tenants— 
two in number—ripe for eviction were expelled from their 
homes. One is a national schoolmaster, who lived in a 
little cottage on the farm of one of the Ardsmore evicted 
peasants, and to complete the clearance he had to be re- 
moved. In this case the Queen's writ ran as smoothly as 
the most loyal and dutiful of her majesty’s Executive could 
desire. The man of letters could not, of course, with proper 
e engage in the rude warfare of the period, nor would 
it be in keeping with the law-abiding demeanour that is 
required of our l servants, excepting always that it be 
their duty to take part in some legali: outrage. James 
McGinley, Drimnatinny, near Falcarragh, however, was 
not fettered by any official difficulties, and he had peculiarly 
hard grievances to nerve him to stout resistance. is man 
. the tenant's interest in the holding for £150, in 
881, from J. Wilkinson, Petty Sessions Clerk at Falcarragh. 
Wilkinson’s salary, with fees, would be worth about £100 
a year, and notwithstanding, he fellso far back in arrears 
that he was evicted he managed to redeem within the 
statutory six months, and hastened to get rid of the holding 
asa bad lot. McGinley has four sons, and he required more 
land for one or more of them still at home. A son in 
Australia contributed £100 towards the purchase—extra- 
neous money almost invariably turns up largely in such 
transactions. The balance may have been borrowed, or 
there would be an mentee to the general rule. The rent 
was £15 7s., and McGinley fully intended when buying the 
place to seek a reduction in the Land Court. However, he 
waited till his first year’s rent became due to see what he 
might be able to_effect by way of arrangement with the 
agent or landlord. To his utter astonishment he then 
learned for the first time that a fuir vent had been fixed out 
of court by Wilkinson and Olphert, and fiated by the Land 
(Commission, which made it binding for the judicial term of 
15 years. McGinley could not believe his ears, but inquiry 
in the Land Gommission Office, Dublin, set aside all doubt 
on the matter. At the trial of Mr. Conybeare it transpired 
on. the sworn evidence of the said Wilkinson that he and 
Olpliert had not made or filed the judicial rent of McGinley’s 
holding till a considerable time after the place was sold and 
paid for, and had been in the possession of McGinley with 
the full knowledge and consent of Olphert the landlord! 
Mr. Leamy, B.L., who was counsel for Mr. Harrison, said 
that a more barefaced case of fraud he had never heard, 
and most unquestionably a very serious action at law la 
against Wilkinson and Olphert for conspiracy to defraud. 
But much more will be said and done in connection with 
this bit of business before long, and so I leave it in the hands 
of the lawyers. The former rent, I may observe, was 
reduced by the snes sum of seven shillings, 9 7 Messrs. 
Vilkinson and Olphert, in fixing a judicial rent for McGinley 
behind his back, which gives point to the injustice of the 
entire proceeding. McGinley, when the sheriff demanded 
| vos on, recounted the above circumstances, which the 
atter said he could hardly believe. But I can show you 
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the rs I got from the Land Commission,” 

McGin ey, and the world knows what came out ¢ 1 

trials in Falcarragh.” Well, then,” rejoined the Sheriff, 
I say with you, your case is a hard one. But I have 

nothing to do with that. My duty is to obtain possession 

as things now stand.” McGinley: “I know all that, Mr. 

McCay, and you are welcome rather than Longmore (special 


bailiff at previous evictions). I never re to 
rent, but Taon't want to be robbed of my own aod aly sone 
honest money, and I'll defend my rights as long as I’m able. 
I don’t wish to hurt you or the police, but I'll not spare the 
emergency men and Huson ferent), the son of a land grab- 
ber.” The large force (150 rifles and 100 police), after this 
ultimatum, took up positions around the house and formed 
a wide cordon, excludin the prem, the priests, and the 
visitors as on the previous day at oo. Mr. 
Fisher, M.P., as us was adm thed. The garrison con- 
sisted of McGinley (the tenant), his son Ned, and a nephew 
named Cannon. h time the emergency men advanced 
they were promptly repelled with volleys of stones, but the 
ce also were soon engaged in the unequal struggle. At 
his moment the cordon was so extend 
what was said, and little of what happened inside 
came under the notice of outsiders. Sub- eard, 
R. I. C., was the first on the roof, smashing the slates with a 
sledge-hammer. Next, Houston, head emergency man, was 
at work, and in another minute the house was literally 
covered with police. When a sufficiently large aperture 
was made in the roof, police and emergency men quickly 
descended together to the loft, just as the d sounds of a 
desperate encounter, or rather attack, on McGinley and his 
men were audible outside the cordon. As is now fully 
ascertained, the garrison offered no resistance, or show of 
resistance even, once the enemy effected an entrance. But 
this did not save them from t and unwarrantable 
violence. Houston felled McGin 2 senior, with a blow of 
a hatchet on the head, and when the old man—65 years of 
age—rose to his feet, stunned and bl profusely, a con- 
stable named Smith rushed at him and nearly throttled 
him against the wall to the pont of stran tion, till 
e took pity on him and came to his rescue. 
Young McGinley was nearly choked and otherwise assaulted 
Pe, some half-dozen constables all at him together; and 
annon was struck with a baton, and had his clothes torn 
from his neck by several constables, while he was actually 
under arrest ese 3 are to be the subject of in- 
quiry on Tuesday next at Falcarragh, when McGinley and 
his party are to be tried for resisting eviction, &c., as sum- 
monses are issued for Houston and Smith. But, of course, 
nobody capers that anything will come out of the cross 
cases beyond 5 and protest. The official list of 
casualties gave 25 policemen and all the emergency men 
woun One constable, Clark, known as chief of Mr. 
Conybeare’s bodyguard, undoubtedly got a rather bad thrust 
in the side by some blunt instrument as he was ascending a 
scaling ladder towards the roof. I should have mentioned 
that the man Cannon received a sword cut from sub-inspector 
Crean, R. I. C., as he appeared at one of the barricaded win- 
dow openings during the fight, which slit his cheek open. 
Had he been more exposed result would probably have 
been much more serious. However, it is for the cowardly 
and wanton conduct of the police and pce i i men after 
e 


the n gave in that t-minded people fee pei Ronee 
While their wounds were being by the local doctor 
in the police barrack, one of those unsophisticated peasants 


remarked, ‘‘We thought it was the duty of the patios to 
save us from the emergency men when all was up, but they 
were as bad themselves.” Perhaps it may be urged at their 
trial that account should be taken of the amount of punish- 
ment they received at the hands of the police and emergency 
men, in Log Nese usurping by anticipation the func- 
tions of the law. is, too, would be for the public, but not 
for the bench, which knows its obligations to the powers 
that be quite well. Truly law and order are at a discount 
just now in Ireland, and Donegal is having its full share of 
the general official demoralisation. 


— — 


WOMEN IN FRANCE. 


Paria KoriGan is the nom de plume of a clever lady authoress 
Mdme. Emile Levy, wife of the talented painter of that name. Paria 
Korigan, member of the Société des Gens de Lettres, is a native of 
Brittany, and the bold, free nature of that delightful French province 
seems to have left its impress on the talent of this able authoress, 
The novels ee, her name possess a singular originality of thesis, 
and are yet natural. Not one of her novels provokes the exclamation, 
„most unlikely!“ Fust Uttermenier is Ses any novel or play within 
our knowledge that has yet . It is extremel tic and 
free from the reproach of being far-fetched. The local colouring 
Mdme. Emile Levy gives to her work is perfect. The reader believes 
himself living among the people. Several of Paria Korigan's works 
have been published in some of the best French ma, es, “Le 
Vagabond” appeared in the Revue Internationale; “Recits de la 
Lucette,” in La Revue Nouvelle; “Le Cerisier et le Mutile,” in the 
Revue Bleue, &c., &. L. Idiot“ attracted the attention of the celeb- 
rated Russian author Tourgeneff, who expressed his intention of 
translating it into the Russian language. Unhappily he died a very 
short time afterwards, and this tribute to the talent of Paria Korigan 
is only known to her friend The “feuilletons” of the daily papers 
are alternately music and art critiques and novels, Many daily papers 
have gladly welcomed Paria Korigan. Novels by her have : 

in the feuilletons of the Temps, La Presse, Le Grand 


— —— 


loniteur 
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published in the Nouvetle Revue, will shortly rea in a volume, 
which will contain also “Le Picador,” Thi antenak,” L Aide 
de Camp,” and “La Famille Keronadic.” A dre Dumas has a 


she is much 
i are not 


recom 
“Le Chat Enragé” must eventually take her place in the first rank 
dens, La Can pezzi de Chein, though well able to use her 
me. tesse O well able to use 

pen, is not a novelist, She writes able articles on the women’s ques- 
tion, Many years of her life have been devoted to improve the 
condition of insane women inmates of ial asylums, Mdme. 
Opezzi is not discouraged by the painful mission she has adopted, 
but continues her work among these and 

As she is in the prime of life, and f D 
probably continue e During ber tours of inspection the 
Countess Opezzi visits f 

season, The results of these visits, what she does, where sn goes, 


ties, societies, fancy 12 oe 


by women can only be obtained by 1 the rapports and 
1 . * of = 8 ty. * is kind o estar, 

odgh in ular parlance rather dry, is interesting to foreigners 
who study the French charities and their doings, 

The Association Philotechnique of Paris is a society formed for the 
purpose of providing instruction tis to those desirous of being 
educated, and incapable of paying fees to schools and professors, The 
classes are more ially intended for adults of both sexes, Subjects 
in connection with — and trade are taught, as well as languages, 
literature, and drawing. This association has centres in every Paris 
district, and there are thirteen. The reports and bulletins give the 
names of the lady professors, all of whom give their services gratis. 
It would be a work of patience, requiring more than I possess, to 
count up the names and give the sum to It must be remembered 
that the classes are always held in the evening, and that it is after a 

day of teaching and toil that these energetic philanthropists— 
the lady professors of the Association Philotechnique—go perhaps 
from one end of Paris to the other to teach for humanity’s sake, 


Paris. W. VERNIER. 


HUDDERSFIELD WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Monday evening, 27th May, after tea in the Congre 
mel School, Moldgreen, a mete took place in the United 
Methodist Free Church, Mold n, to celebrate the forma- 
tion of the Moldgreen and Iton branch of the above 
association. Mrs. J. W. Robson presided at the meeting, 
and was supported on the platform by Mrs. Henry Lister, 
Mrs. Anthony K. Kaye, Mrs. H. Roebuck, Mrs. D. Swindells, 
Mr. J. W. Robson, the Rev. E. Whitehead, Mr. He: Lis- 
ter, Mr. Ernest ‘Woodhead, Mr. Frank Roebuck, and Mr. J. 
W. Jones, most of whom delivered speeches on the occasion 
favourable to the movement in which the association is 
engaged. The meeting room was comfortably filled. The 
proceedings were enlivened by singing, accompanied on the 
pianoforte. 


NORTH BRIERLEY BRANCH OF THE 
BRADFORD W. L. ASSOCIATION. 


branch, which was called into existence as the result 
an ihe vigorous and independent action of the women of the 
district during the recent County Council election, has 
already made good its footing. It numbers 110 members, 
and the treasurer has a comfortable balance in hand. A 
very successful ,tea and meeting was held in the Congrega- 
tional Schoolrooms, Buttershaw, last Saturday, when, in 
spite of the temptations to out-door pleasures offered by a 
lovely summer evening, a large audience gathered together 
under the c z p of Mr. Joseph Bottomley. Mrs. 
Bottomley, the president of the tion, by 
several friends, provided some beautiful music; and ad 
on Ireland and on women’s political duties were given by Mrs. 
Byles, the Rev. J. Fearnley, and Mr. Percy Me 0. 


DEPTFORD WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


A PUBLIC meeting was held at Besson Street Hall, New 
Oross, on Monday: May 27th, for the 
interest and enlisting 


members in chat pack of the 5 . 
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Universel, La Petite Presse, &c., &c. La “Grande Janie,” recentl | of De ford. Mr. Mo took the chair, and the 
Heaps 4 | Of the acsuciation, Mics ¢ : n 


n, Miss Orme, LL. B., gave an 
„Women's Liberal Associations,” tollo 
of “An Easter Visit to Ireland.” Miss Orme 
the Women’s Liberal Federation in 


parts of the coun bia Uy tins gt N 

men, and e 7 u ti 
their deep interest 2 — they elt for 
women to nal efforts to promote Liberal prin. 
ciples. Miss then gave an account of the visit she 
had just paid to Ireland, and referred in detail to the 
Kenmare evictions. 


Mrs. Jones, a member of the association, proposed a v 
of thanks to Miss Orme and the chairman, which ding 
warmly seconded by Mrs Barrat, member of the executive 
committee, and 5 by Miss Peppercorn, one of the 
hon. secs, who co ly invited the co-operation of new 
members. After a few appreciative remarks from Mr, 
Lawrence, in response to a word from the chair inviting 
comment, the meeting closed. 


Copies of the Women’s Gazette were distributed. 


READING WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


A crowded meeting was held at No. 1, Queen’s Road, on 
Thursday, May 20th. In the absence of Mrs. Waller, through 
illness, Mrs. G. Stewart presided. Among those present 
were Mrs. Bailey, Mrs. Bunyan, Mrs. Longhurst, Mrs. Will- 
shire, the Misses Hickmott, Miss Ridley, and Mrs. Chainey 
and Mrs. Day, Hon. Secs. 


Mr. R. K. Stewart read a very interesting paper on the 
sweating system and overcrowding in our towns, 
He commenced by quoting from the h of the Earl of 


Dunraven, when he in uced his motion for a committee 
of the House of Lords, to the effect ‘‘that the sweater repre- 
sents the system of three profits in the tailoring trade, which, 
like most other trades now-a-days, will hardi bear two.“ 
The lecturer stated that it was estimated that 12,000 tailors 
live by sweating in London alone. Most of the houses 
occupied by the workers were ina ful and filthy 
condition. As many as twenty persons been known to 
eat, work, and sleep in one room, scarcely large enough, 
acco to our idea, for one to live in. In the evidence 
ven before the Lords Committee occurred the following: 
peaking of the tailoring trade, a witness stated, Finishers 
rarely make more than 7s. 6d. a week—the average is about 
58. Men's trousers have to be finished at from 43d. to 
1s, 4d. a pair. A woman who had been in the trousers 
finishing business nineteen years could clear about 1s. a 
day by working from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m., sometimes later. 
She paid 2s. a week rent. Most of my food,” she said, 
„is merely a cup of tea.“ This witness further stated 
that for what she at one time received 4d. and 44d., she 
was now only able to get about 22d. There are more 
people in the business now.” Mrs. Glazier, an aged and 
more than y feeble sweater, suffering from weak eyes, 
said she was a 8 her, and made a dozen or a dozen 
and a half a day, at 1s. 3d. a dozen. I might do a little 
more if my eyes were not so bad.” She paid 28. 6d. a week 
rent. My husband is a dock labourer, but he is an old 
man now. They don't employ him like they do the young 
‘uns. He gets work about twice or three times a week. 
The lecturer did not believe that the chief cause of sweating 
was over-production. He thought it was due to the fact 


that the icultural labourers, who, expelled from the 
country vi 


, come crowding into the towns to get work, 
decrease the value of labour. Roother cause was the influx 
af r He urged that a stop should be put 
on the igration of foreign paupers, and advocated the 
taxation of ground landlords. 


WESTMINSTER WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE executive committee of the Westminster Women's 
Liberal Association ay ibe call attention to the following 
resolutions which have been by them, and which were 
on Monday night presen to a general meeting of the 
association, and enthusiastically adopted :— 

„That the condition of the rer population of the in- 
dustrial centres renders mtly necessary (1).an increase of 
workshop . 2) the construction and maintenance 
of artisans’ dwelli by the local authorities; and (3) the 
reform of the Poor Law and its a istration, so as to pro- 
vide more satisfactorily than at present for the temporarily 
unemployed, the children, and the aged.” 

That a thorough reform of national taxation is urgently 
required, including, amongst other things, the que Ee 
simplification, and graduation of the death uties, the 

uation of the income tax, and the re-assessment of the 
existing land tax, especially on urban properties.” 

“That electoral ion should be so simplified as at 
least to insure that every householder shall have a vote, and 
that a reasonable amount of the expanse of parliamentary 
elections should be borne by public funds.“ 


June 8, 1889. 

“That Executive of the National Liberal Federation 
be Copeiled Gate these subjects on the agenda at 
the next Annual erence, for the consideration of the 
party.” 


pressing f. measures of social 
reform in the programme of the National Liberal Federa- 


tion. 


MANSFIELD DIVISION: NEWTHORPE 
BRANCH WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


A PUBLIC tea in connection with the above was held on 
Thursday, May 80th, 1880, in the New Connexion School- 


room, Hill T After tea, a mee was held, when Mrs. 
T. Bayle o Peverel House, The Park, Nottingham, and 
others the meeting. Mrs. Bayley moved the fol- 


i That this meeting thoroughly condemns 

po t Government, and trusts that 

the day is not far distant when a policy of conciliation and 

justiog will bind the two nations in one common brother- 
ood.” The motion was carried unanimously, 


CROYDON WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


A public meeting was held in connection with the above in 
the Liberal Hall, on the 27th ult., to hear Mr. and Mrs. 
Bowles, of California, speak on “International Arbitration,” 
Mrs. Grimwade presided. 


Mr. Bowles spoke briefly to pre the way for his wife, 
who gave an eloquent address in a ed atyle, inte 
with touches of n American humour. She alluded to her 


own country as inhabited by a peace-loving, law-abiding 
commercial, people, with 1 stand army. and 
elicited cheers significantly that no 


by 
country could be contented which was gove: the point 
of the The women of England were especially 
urged to bring all the weight of their mighty influence to 
bear upon the minds of the young, and when people sought 
to fire their imaginations with the glories of the surroundings 
of war, to show them on the other side some of its miseries 
and horrors, and to teach them how much better it is to 
submit to arbitration.They had travelled much on the Con- 
tinent, speaking on this subject wherever they could. But 
in Germany they had to seize n of talking Bri. 
. to small knots of people, for public meetings on 
question were not appreciated by the authorities. Policemen 
had hovered round her (the speaker), and had even asked 
her when she would be leaving the 9 
cillor Morland, representing the iety of Friends, 

next gave a short ad express his pleasure that the 
Women’s Association was in sympathy with this movement. 

Mr, Grimwade then moved a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bowles, saying he could do so quite conscientiously 
for though not a peace-at-any-price man, he heartil endorsed 
all that had been said. This was seconded by Miss Grover 
and carried unanimously, and the meeting terminated with 
the usual compliment to the president, Mrs. Grimwade, very 
ably beet by Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., and seconded by 
Mr. Mac enzie. 


15 


Wrsr Warp.—A drawing-room meeting was held on the 
4th inst. at the house of Mrs. Bracher, when Miss Aubrey 
and Miss Grover (hon. sec.) gave an account of the Federa- 
tion meetings, they having n appointed two of the four 
delegates which Croydon was entitled to send. Miss Aubrey 
commenced by saying it was thought the members or gers 
feel interested in hearing about the p and it 
would also enable the delegates to render an account of their 
stewardship. Various incidents relating to At Homes,” 
and the never-to-be-forgotten soirée were briefly told, and 
the speaker then dealt more fully with the principal business 
of the council meeting. After describing the nature of the 
a ents for and against the suffrage amendment, she 
informed her audience that as a strong advocate of woman 
suffrage she op the amendment, thinking the measure 
would’ be retarded by giving it undue prominence. The 
Federation in no way sought to hinder any association from 
taking the matter up, or affiliating with the Society for Pro- 
moting Women’s Suffrage—in fact, object two gave ample 
tpportanity for dealing with the subject. She therefore 
thought the surest way of getting what they wanted was 
to help forward all that was good, thus showing their ability 
to think and act rationally on other subjects, Their oppo- 
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nents would gradually be convinced, in spite mel 
0 Tog women the 2 0 5 ion 
re — — 1 Home Rule for r. the 
* a 
wee all teen — specific object of the 


re — — ä) — 


Ar the meeting of the committee of the above association 
the following resolutions were and forwarded to the 
National Liberal Federation: That this committee requests 
the Executive Committee of the N.L.F. to insert the fol- 
lowing resolutions in the nda for consideration at the 
next association of the Federation.” That the 
condition of the poorer c. in the industrial centres ren- 
ders imperative a wide extension of the Factory and Work- 
shop Acts, with a large increase in the numbers of inspectors, 
the construction of artisans’ dwellings by the local authori- 
ties, and the reform of the Poor Law and its administration 
so as to provide more sa’ rily than at present for the 
children, the aged, and the temporarily unemployed.” That 
in order to secure the proper representation of all sections of 
the community, it is necessary that registration should be 
reformed, so as effectually to secure a vote to avery Oates 
man; that all n election expenses shou paid 
from public funds, and that a subsistence allowance should 
be granted to Members of Parliament.” ‘That a tho h 
reform of taxation is 1 needed, including the aboli- 
tion of the existing duties on tea, coffee, cocoa, and fruit, 
the graduation of the income tax and the 
increase of the land tax.” ‘That in 


women, and that no woman 
incapacity from voting at such elections by reason of mar- 


WINCHESTER WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE Winchester Women's Liberal Association had the last 
lecture of the session on Tuesday, eg, at ‘+ ey o'clock, 
The chair was taken by Alderman Morshead, M. A., J. P., 
and after a brief introduction by the chairman, Miss Ellen 
Chapman, lectured on the “Truth about Gweedore,” to a 
very appreciative and enthusiastic audience, 


BOSTON WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


AT a meeting held on the 28th May, the hon. secretary con- 
gratulated the committee on the success of the tea and 
meeting held on April 26th. They then gained a large 


addition of members. The accounts for the year show a 
balance of nine easin hand. A vote of thanks was pro- 

0 and carried unanimously to Mrs. Scatcherd, of Morley, 

D. Sullivan, Esq., M. P., late Lord Mayor of Dublin, and 
Halley, Stewart, „ M. P. for the Holland Division of Lin- 
colnshire, for their eloquent addresses, which added so much 
to the success of the first public entertainment given by the 
association, 


Forthcoming Meetings. 


Friday, June 7.—Norwich. Miss Orme. 

Wedn y, „ 12.—Huddersfield. ,, 

Thursday, „, 13.—Morpeth. 3 

Thursday, „, 13.—Barnsley. Mrs. Byles. 

Friday, 8 Hampstead. L. and R. A. (Women's 


ranch), “English and Irish Landlords” (frst of a 
series of six lectures), Miss Orme. 
Thursday, July 4.—Spalding. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE MINORITY. 


Zo the Editor of the Women's Gazette. 


Sir—I read with the greatest of pleasure Miss Hannah S, 
Cheetham’s vigorous letter on the views of the minority regarding 
the results of the Federation meetings this year. While recognising, 
as I believe we all do, the ability and energy of the executive body 
and the advan in many ways of the central organisation, I feel 
deeply that the Liberal women are not making the stand for their 
own interests and rights that their principles demand. We are liable 
to drift into mere tools or helps to our party, and to the particular 
M. P. s, or candidates with whom we have relation by kinship of 
locality, if we do not keep steadily in view the fact that one or 
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the chief aims of women in entering the political arena is to assist 
. behalf of women, and to direct public attention to a 


will never consummation is 
but their self-effacement and a tion in matters more nearly 
affecting themselves will not be a cause of strength to their party, 
but of weakness. I confess to have been dismayed and | at 
the result of the voting. The Suffrage tion is one which 
there should be no temporising, no burking. How possibly can we 
expect men to grant that we are afraid to ask for? How can they 
feel that we are of any real importance, except to further their 
if we pretend to be content with the present disenfranchisement o 
our sex? We are proud ant to our women officers, and 
have every reason to be both, but we are not the first, nor shall we be 
the last, who, as rank and file, urge them forward to bolder and more 
extended action. There — be a amiss set yoo coun 
organisations, that when those associations were so well represen 
by delegates, an adverse vote to women’s 7 could have been 
I returned home bent u more faithful and continuous 


litical equality.— Yours &c. 
Pepiymouth, ; 


S. Frances LATIMER, 


FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE MAJORITY. 


To the Editor of the Women’s Gasette. 


Sir,—You have printed two interesting letters on women’s 
i from Oxford and another from 8 against, 
the o for, women’s suffrage. But neither of them really takes 
up the point we voted upon at the recent council meeting. A 
particular association may make women’s questions stand first, but 
we ask why those who are not converted to women’s suffrage should 
be expelled from the Federation? I know working women as well as 
fine ladies whose consciences would forbid them to be with us if 
women’s suffrage were printed as an object on our mme, 
They are good workers, and why should they be turned out? Until 
this question is answered we shall vote against what is called “the 
suffrage amendment.“ Another difficulty that Miss Cheetham and 
her friends never touch is this, if we adopt women’s suffrage as an 
object, which scheme shall we choose? One society goes in for a 
bill excluding married women in set terms; another supports a 
bill excluding them by inference; a third carefully inclu them 
and condemns the other societies. Is this the time to take up the 
preferred reform as part of an official programme? Surely we may 
wait until they show a united front? Lastly, the suffragers have never 
explained this point. In order to carry the reform, the great thing 
is to have all women sound on the subject. Now, I find that women 
join the Federation, sneering at woman suffrage, and after a time 
regard it as nec . But these would never join us at all if we 
had it as an “object,” they would never be converted by coming into 
the fold, Is it not better to educate hundreds of women to think 
justly than idly to wave a flag at our gateway that would frighten 
them away. Women have many lessons to learn in public work: 
they are too fond of rules, too intolerant of the honest convictions of 
others, too arrogant as to the perfection of their own judgment. It 
will do them good to work with those they differ from ; and for this 
reason we are glad there are differences within the camp. It is a 
splendid training to listen to the opposite side, and no one is worthy 
to work in the political field who cannot do so with patience, temper, 
and even respect.—Yours, &c., A SPINSTER WHO WanTs A VOTE, 


MRS. BATESON. 
To the Editor of the Women’s Gazette. 


Sir,—My -fellow-delegates and I are anxious that friends every- 
where should understand the reason of our president’s, Mrs, Bateson’s, 
absence from the council meeting. It would have been made clear 
had Mrs, Bateson’s letter of apology, as is usual on such occasions, 
been read at the beginning of the meeting. Instead of this a few 
scarcely audible words were spoken as people were separating, and 
we feel that we owe the re-election of Mrs. Bateson on the executive 
to the fortunate circumstance of her being well known and appre- 
ciated by the delegates, We have recently been pressed to take in 
copies of the Gazetle, and yet when this week’s issue arrived we found 
no reference to the unfortunate accident which befel our president 
and prevented her attending the business meeting of the council, 
though by an effort this association can fully appreciate, she 

to read her own paper at the Conference on the 23rd. The 
accident was caused by Mrs. Bateson tripping over a kerbstone. She 
fell heavily to the ground, and severely cut her face and head. I am 
glad to say that she is now nearly well again.—Yours, &c., 
E. A. LawRENCE, 


[We had the pleasure of personally conveying to Mrs, Bateson 
our sympathy with her in her accident, so that we are sure she will 
not accuse us of indifference on account of the omission referr 
to.— Ep. W. G.] : 


WOMEN IN GERMANY. 
To the Editor of the Women's Gasette. 

Sir,—Will you allow me space for a few remarks on the article 
headed “Women in Germany”? Your correspondent rightly observes 
that no foreigner can appreciate fairly the local influences affecting 
any one class in another country, and I think she has not quite 
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women who have d 
Some are the children of ardent 
to desist from their labours, who 


to the “ 
endorse 80 long as it is 
to life and limb, and that to the satisfaction of the sometimes most 
unaccountable judgment of a lucal magistrate, before she can with- 
draw herself and children from the control of the husband, who 
should ue and defend them, and who has 

solute, 

of a young child. The Parliamentary vote may not be essentia 
according to the views of many, but all must agree that the 
of knowledge and enlightenment is imperative. 
apathy and i 
rifice of h 
offered up at the shrine of pleasure in long wearying performances 
in a vitiated atmosphere, and in dangerous acrobatic exhibitions 
for which their baby muscles are totally unfitted. How many women 
are there who can trace cause and effect in financial questions that 
touch their household bills ! 
reared in broad, generous, and liberal prineiples, and taught how best 
to aid the greatest number of their fellow-creatures, we cannot work 
too hard, nor too widely, in spreading amongst all the women of 
England a knowledge of the 

those who are trying to revise and improve them. 
and England, can all 
public-spirited, intelligent women, but for the general standard I fear 
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grasped the true object of women’s political work in England. S 
says in Germany ic affairs wholly occupy women's time 8 
prevent them from becoming public . She admits they read 
a great deal and take a warm interest in what concerns their me 
and in training their children to be good citizens. Now that is pre: 
cisely what we are aiming at, not to train up a nation of public 
but to arouse an interest among the women of England 
for all matters that touch nearly their household happiness and the 
prosperity of their child that they may think over these things 
during their daily round of work, and learn to comprehend what js 
really most needed to enable them to help themselves and those less 
fortunate than themselves, and teach the same to their children, | 
do not know how much Englishwomen are behind the German ones, 
I think the enlightened are the exception in both countries, but most 
certainly the result of labours in this neighbourhood proves the 
apathy or frivolity of townswomen and the ignorance of men 
and women in the agricultetal districts, If. the women are to 
train up a race of good citizens, broad-minded, and far-seeing, 
they must learn they can teach. Those women who 
have devoted themselves to the work of going among their sisters and 
trying to educate them (and their number falls sadly short of the 
needs of the case), are mainly composed of ladies with daughters old 
enough to take a few of the household details off their hands, of others 
who have means to employ labour and no children, and of single 
evoted their lives to philanthropic purposes, 
liticians, now compelled by age 
ving, alas, no son to follow in 
corner of their mantle has fallen on the 
ters of the house, Your correspondent alludes 
equality” of men and women now, This I cannot 
for a woman to prove actual danger 


their footsteps, a tin 
shoulders of the dau 


ved himself dis- 
runken, brutal, and in every way unfitted for the guardianshi 


spread 
How much is the 

orance of well-to-do mothers answerable for the sac- 
th and life among the little children of large cities, 


If our future generations are to be 


ws under which they live, and of 


Germany, France, 
1 show some brilliant examples of exceptionally 


a visit to a German Kaffee Klatsch” would give a no more exalted 

idea of woman than listening to the frivolous chatter and scandal- 

mongering so prevalent at an English kettledrum.—Thanking you for 

indu I remain, yours, &. AGNES BRIGHT, 
Winton House, Leamington, May 3oth, 1889. 


CANON KELLER, 
Zu the Editor of the Women’s Gazette. 


Sir,—May I crave space for the e extract from a 
letter received last week from Canon Keller, of Youghal? His 
despairing cry, How long is all this to go on?” can surely be 
answered in large measure by the women of England. To this day, 
after addressing well-educated audiences on the Irish question, one 
constantly hears the remark, “I had no idea such things were hap- 
pening.” Let those of us, then, who have some idea, not rest until 
the facts are driven home to every conscience. For when the 
sympathy and righteous anger of Englishwomen are once aroused, 
there will go forth such a wave of indignation as will carry all 
before it.—Yours, &c., ALIicx K. S. AUBREY. 

Croydon, May 27th, 1889. 

(EXTRACT.] . 

% We are entering on a new and more destructive campaiga of 
evictions than we have hitherto experienced on the Ponsonby estate. 
The landlord party, aided by the Government, appear to be animated 
by an indescribable rage and a ruthless spirit of vengeance. The 
unfortunate tenants are arrested, imprisoned, threatened, insulted, 
and worried in a thousand ways, with no earthly object but to satisfy 
the domineering and baffled pride of their tormentors. We are in 
the midst of a regular reign of terror. All this is within a few hours’ 
sail of your shores, and goes on under the prestige of England and 
in the name of English law! The honour of your country is dragged 
down by inhuman and aimless conduct like this towards wretched, 
defenceless men, whose only crime is their poverty and their utter 
inability to pay on terms which even their landlord, two months ago, 
implicitly acknowledged were impossible, 

“It would be impossible for me to convey to you in words an 
adequate idea of the unreasoning passion and ever-increasing fury 
with which the tenants are harassed by those who for the present 
rule amongst us, and who are absolutely above all law in executing 
their own sweet will upon men who have asked for less than justice. 
How long is this to goon? What honour, what profit can it bring 
to England? All feel it must end sooner or later. Why should it 
be continued even for a day? We must not, however, forget the 
genuine sympathy and cordial devotedness of a large and constantly- 
increasing number amongst you. This sustains us, although it is of 
little avail while our people are being hunted like wild beasts, spat 
upon, and ground to the dust as they are at present.—Yours, Ke. 

D. KxLL R, P. P. 
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